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Rehabilitating  Government 


For  several  decades,  "big  government"  has  been  a 
convenient  punching  bag.  Politicians  and  commenta¬ 
tors  who  rail  at  "big  government"  suggest  that,  with¬ 
out  it,  people  would  pay  less  in  taxes  and  would  be 
able  to  exercise  their  individual  freedoms  and  proper¬ 
ty  rights  without  interference.  Some  people  want  the 
federal  government  to  all  but  disappear.  Others  want 
to  reduce  and  limit  its  role. 

This  debate  about  the  role  and  size  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  is  as  old  as  the  country  itself. 

Today,  the  public  debate  on  government  is  often  based 
on  misperceptions  about  what  government  does, 
how  effectively  government  programs  work,  and  the 
relationships  between  government  and  essential  local 
services.  The  federal  government  is  so  enmeshed  in 
our  society,  our  economy,  and  our  culture  that  many 
of  us  do  not  even  realize  how  it  has  made  our  every¬ 
day  lives  possible.  Not  every  government  program  is 
successful,  but  on  balance  government  involvement 
has  improved  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  government  plays  several  huge  roles  in  the 
U.S.  and  global  economy.  The  federal  government  is 
simultaneously: 

■  A  major  customer  for  many  goods  and  services. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  government  is  the  largest  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  world  for  pharmaceuticals,  and  it  is  the 
exclusive  customer  for  military  products  that  only  a 
few  major  companies  provide. 

■  A  major  lender  -  for  education,  home  purchases, 
and  small  business  support.  Since  1934,  for  example. 
Federal  Housing  Administration  loans  have  enabled 
generations  of  families  to  develop  capital  (home 
equity),  and  student  loan  programs  established 

in  1958  and  1965  enable  millions  of  children  from 
middle-income  families  to  attend  private  or  public 
college. 


■  A  provider  of  direct  cash  support  to  states,  local 
governments,  institutions,  and  organizations,  which 
in  turn  provide  local  employment  and  services. 

■  A  source  of  direct  support  for  some  people  who 
are  not  supported  by  employment  or  private  wealth. 
Though  severely  limited  in  recent  years,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  program  and  Temporary  Assis¬ 
tance  for  Needy  Families  can  provide  last  resort  sup¬ 
port  for  people  who  are  temporarily  unattached  to  the 
labor  market.  The  Social  Security  program  provides 
most  retirees  with  a  baseline  of  support.  Since  the 
expansion  of  Social  Security  in  1968,  the  poverty  rate 
among  seniors  has  fallen  from  25  to  9  percent. 

•  A  major  borrower.  The  $13  trillion  federal  debt  is 
supported  by  domestic  and  international  investments. 

■  A  lender  of  last  resort  for  private  companies  whose 
failure  would  seriously  damage  the  whole  economy. 
Recently  the  government  has  rescued  the  financial 
and  auto  manufacturing  sectors. 

The  federal  gov^ernment  is  also  a  regulator  of  indus¬ 
tries,  products,  ser\'ices,  trade,  and  the  availability  of 
money.  Decisions  made  in  these  arenas  shape  devel¬ 
opments  in  U.S.  and  overseas  markets. 

Finally,  federal  tax  policy  can  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  industries  (e.g.  green  technologies), 
support  actions  to  mitigate  the  financial  crisis  (e.g. 
credits  to  small  businesses  who  hire  unemployed 
workers),  and  stimulate  certain  kinds  of  investments. 

In  the  next  few  years,  as  the  pressure  to  cut  the  fed¬ 
eral  deficit  grows,  efforts  to  shrink  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  or  particular  parts  of  the  government  will  grow 
as  well.  As  you  listen  to  these  proposals,  we  at  FCNL 
hope  you  will  also  remember  the  positive  role  that 
government  has  played  and  continues  to  play  in  our 
society.  S 
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Trimming  the  Pentagon  Budget 

"Just  a  Little  Off  the  Sides,  Please" 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  reads  the  same  tea  leaves  as  FCNL.  He 
sees  that  Congress  is  getting  a  clearer  picture  of  a  bloated  military  budget 
at  a  time  when  deficit  spending  is  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  congressional 
worries.  So  Gates  has  proposed  to  take  the  initiative  to  control  Pentagon 
spending.  A  little. 

The  goal  of  Secretary  Gates'  proposal,  which  includes  some  restructuring, 
efficiencies,  and  reductions  in  private  contracting,  is  to  save  about  $100 
billion  in  Pentagon  spending  over  a  five  year  period.  Just  to  be  clear,  this 
proposal  would  not  reduce  military  spending,  just  slow  down  a  projected 
increase  and  redirect  some  spending  priorities.  President  Obama  sup¬ 
ports  Gates'  proposal,  commenting  that  the  funds  saved  by  the  plan  would 
help  "sustain  the  current  force  structure  and  make  needed  investments  in 
modernization." 

This  proposal  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  Pentagon  budget,  which 
has  more  than  doubled  since  2001,  is  out  of  control.  Unlike  other  federal 
agencies,  the  Pentagon's  books  have  not  been  audited.  According  to  the 
Pentagon's  own  Inspector  General,  the  books  are  not  even  auditable,  and 
the  weaknesses  in  the  Defense  Department's  financial  system  "affect  the 
safeguarding  of  assets,  proper  use  of  funds,  and  impair  the  prevention  and 
identification  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse."  The  Pentagon  does  not  know 
simple  matters  of  fact,  such  as  how  many  private  contractors  and  contract 
employees  it  has. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  investigation,  "Top  Secret  America,"  found  that 
the  Defense  Department  employs  a  total  of  1.2  million  contractors,  265,000 
of  them  on  top  secret  projects.  The  report  also  found  that  no  central  control 
exists  over  these  contracts,  that  many  of  the  contracts  are  redundant  and  of 
questionable  value,  and  that  even  the  selection  and  supervision  of  contrac¬ 
tors  is  handled  by  other  contractors.  By  comparison,  the  Pentagon  hires 
745,000  civil  service  employees,  up  from  650,000  in  2003. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  representatives,  led  by  Democrat  Barney  Frank 
(MA)  and  Republican  Ron  Paul  (TX),  are  beginning  to  put  forward  seri¬ 
ous  proposals  to  address  the  runaway  Pentagon  budget.  Most  members  of 
Congress,  however,  have  not  been  eager  to  address  this  situation.  Part  of 
their  reluctance  may  be  the  perception  (misplaced,  as  the  article  on  page  3 
discusses)  that  military  jobs  and  contracts  are  an  essential  and  irreplace¬ 
able  part  of  their  states'  economies.  Congress'  blind  spot  when  it  comes  to 
military  spending  continues  to  limit  its  available  choices  for  investment  in 
the  true  security  needs  of  the  country.  8 


Find  the  details  of  Rep.  Frank  and  Paul's  deficit  reduction  recommendations 
in  the  report  "Debt,  Deficits  and  Defense;  A  Way  Forward"  at: 

www.fcnl.org/deficitsreport 
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Life  after  Pentagon  Dependence 


In  the  next  year,  the  Joint  Forces  Command  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia  could  close.  This  Command  employs 
2,800  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  about  3,300 
contractors.  The  proposal  to  close  this  Command, 
part  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates'  restructur¬ 
ing  plan  (see  page  2),  brought  predictable  protests 
from  many  of  the  congressional  representatives  and 
state  officials  committed  to  Virginia's  welfare. 

These  leaders  are  right  to  be  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  this  decision.  If  all  these  jobs  are  lost  in  this 
concentrated  area,  the  impact  on  the  local  economy 
could  be  substantial.  It  could  be  difficult  for  many  of 
the  people  affected  to  continue  on  their  career  path 
in  the  Norfolk  area.  Businesses  that  cater  to  military 
personnel  and  contractors  could  fail.  Yet  past  experi¬ 
ence  suggests  that  states  are  much  less  dependent 
on  military  contracts  than  many  people  believe,  and 
state  economies  can  be  resilient  when  those  contracts 
leave. 

Pentagon  Dependents? 

How  much  does  the  economic  health  of  states  depend 
on  military  contracts?  Military  industries  have  done 
a  good  job  of  convincing  members  of  Congress,  local 
political  leaders,  and  the  public  at  large  that  increased 
military  spending  is  crucial  to  the  states'  economic 
survival.  In  fact,  military  contracts  are  just  one  of 
many  avenues  for  most  states  to  keep  their  economies 


healthy  -  and  not  the  best. 

In  most  cases,  states  rely  on  other  goods  and  services 
for  95  percent  to  99  percent  of  their  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  Even  in  Virginia,  the  state  whose  economy  relies 
most  heavily  on  military  spending,  military  contracts 
equal  about  10  percent  of  the  state's  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP,  see  map).  While  this  makes  Virginia 
the  most  vulnerable  state  to  shifts  in  military  spend¬ 
ing  and  contracts,  it  also  means  that  90  percent  of  the 
state's  economy  depends  on  other  industries. 

Life  Emerges  after  Pentagon  Spending 

Even  in  communities  that  depend  heavily  on  mili¬ 
tary  contracts  and  spending,  this  country's  recent 
history  with  military  base  closings  tells  us  that,  with 
careful  planning  and  support,  there  can  indeed  be 
life  after  military  contracts,  and  communities  can 
thrive  on  a  more  diverse  economic  foundation.  After 
blocking  Pentagon  efforts  to  close  surplus  military 
bases  for  decades.  Congress  finally  agreed  in  the  late 
1980s  to  a  base-closing  process  that  would  involve  an 
outside,  objective  commission  review  of  base-closing 
proposals.  As  a  result,  a  total  of  97  bases  were  closed 
in  four  rounds  -  1988, 1991, 1993,  and  1995.  A  fifth 
round  was  authorized  for  2005;  some  bases  named  in 
the  final  round  are  just  now  being  dosed. 

(continued  on  page  4) 


How  Much  of  Your  State's 


Economy  Depends  on 
The  Military? 


More  than  10  % 


4% -10% 


3% -4% 


2% -3% 


I  I  l%-2% 

□  Less  than  1% 


Value  of  military  contracts  as  a  percentage  of  state  GDP.  See  www.fcnl.org/contracts 
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Military  Dependence  (Continued  from  page  3) 

At  first,  communities  struggled  to  keep  their  bases 
open,  fearing  the  loss  of  civilian  jobs  and  income  from 
the  bases.  But  by  2003,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
communities  surrounding  closed  bases  had  already 
recovered  as  many  civilian  jobs  -  or  more  -  than  were 
lost  in  the  base  closing.  In  addition,  many  commu¬ 
nities  had  successfully  transformed  former  military 
bases  into  new  campuses  for  residential,  office,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  industrial  developments,  providing  a 
resilient  base  for  their  local  economies.  For  example; 

■  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  in  Denver,  Colorado  closed 
in  1994,  losing  4,000  military  personnel  and  2,800 
civilian  jobs.  It  is  now  a  mixed-use  community  of¬ 
fering  more  than  7,000  jobs. 

■  Williams  Air  Force  Base  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
closed  in  1993,  losing  2,300  military  personnel  and 
728  civilian  jobs.  The  former  base  now  hosts  an 
airport,  35  aerospace  companies,  and  an  education 
and  research  facility. 

■  The  community  around  Ft.  McClellan  in  Anniston, 
Alabama  faced  major  challenges  with  environmen¬ 
tal  contamination  on  the  base's  47,000  acres.  Nego¬ 
tiating  through  a  new  process  that  allows  the  com¬ 
munity  to  take  control  of  key  parts  of  the  closed 
base  property,  McClellan  has  managed  to  develop 
an  18,000  acre  planned  community  with  3,000  jobs 
created  since  the  based  closed  in  1999. 

Not  every  community  has  a  smooth  transition,  and  no 
one  should  downplay  the  impact  on  individuals  who 
lose  jobs  in  any  economic  transition  -  including  the 
closing  of  bases.  But  our  society  and  our  government 
cannot  keep  paying  for  military  equipment  -  some 
of  which  even  the  Pentagon  says  it  doesn't  need  -  to 
provide  this  one  kind  of  job  and  economic  growth  in 
local  communities.  Moreover,  the  history  of  military 
base  closings  demonstrates  that,  with  planning,  part¬ 
nerships,  and  support  from  the  federal  government, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  successful  transition  to  other 
more  sustainable  forms  of  economic  activity.  Similar 
planning  could  ease  a  community's  transition  away 
from  dependence  on  federal  military  contracts  to  keep 
the  local  economy  lively  and  diverse. 

Other  Investments  Create  More  Jobs 

The  historical  record  demonstrates  that  federal  spend¬ 
ing  on  non-military  goods  and  services  supports  local 


economic  activity  much  more  strongly  than  military 
spending.  Studies  done  in  2007  and  2009  by  Robert 
Pollin  and  Fieidi  Garrett-Peltier  of  the  Political  Econo¬ 
my  Research  Institute  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  -  Amherst  found  that  if  the  federal  government 
spent  $1  million  on  education,  health  care,  or  clean 
energy  development,  it  would  create  1  Vi  to  almost  3 
times  as  many  jobs  as  spending  the  same  $1  million 
on  the  military. 

The  authors  project  that  a  billion  dollars  of  military 
spending  would  yield  11,600  jobs,  including  direct 
jobs,  indirect  jobs  (with  suppliers,  for  example)  and 
"induced  jobs"  -  jobs  that  are  supported  by  the  local 
personal  spending  of  the  employees.  That  same  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  would  yield  almost  three  times  as  many 
jobs  -  29,100  -  if  invested  in  education,  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  if  invested  in  health  care.  Spending  in 
the  clean  energy  field  would  yield  half  again  as  many 
jobs  as  military  spending. 

The  study  found  that  even  a  tax  cut  for  personal  con¬ 
sumption  would  result  in  28  percent  more  jobs  than 
military  spending.  Military  spending  does  not  quite 
live  up  to  its  reputation  as  a  "job  creation  engine." 

So  Why  Spend  So  Much  On  The  Military? 

The  traditional  argument  is  that  the  U.S.  needs  this 
money  to  guarantee  the  security  of  our  nation.  Yet 
U.S.  military  spending  equals  nearly  half  -48  per- 
cent-  of  world  military  spending.  In  other  words,  our 
country  spends  almost  as  much  as  the  combined  total 
spent  by  all  other  nations  throughout  the  world. 

U.S.  military  spending  absorbs  half  of  all  U.S.  federal 
discretionary  spending  and  competes  with  other 
priorities,  including  energy  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment,  transportation,  housing,  education,  health,  and 
programs  that  would  assist  states  with  their  financial 
crises. 

In  the  changing  global  economy,  the  United  States 
could  end  up  being  the  country  with  all  the  military 
planes  and  warships,  while  other  countries  have  the 
educated  populations,  trained  workforce,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  infrastructure  necessary  to  guarantee  their 
security.  We  at  FCNL  believe  that  policymakers  need 
to  take  all  of  these  factors  into  consideration  when 
looking  at  federal  spending,  u 
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Security:  A  Dialogue 


Libby  and  Freeman  face  each  other  across  their  kitchen 
table.  Their  checkbook  is  open,  the  coffee  is  cold.  It's  time 
again  for  one  of  those  conversations.  Times  are  tight; 
they're  both  grateful  to  have  jobs,  but  they've  both  had  their 
hours  cut  back  and  their  income  is  just  not  stretching  far 
enough. 

Libby;  We  just  have  to  cut  back  our  spending,  dear. 
We  should  take  a  hard  look  at  everything  we  spend 
money  on  and  decide  what  we  actually  need. 

Freeman:  I  agree.  The  kids  have  been  getting  new 
books  for  school  every  year.  They  never  finished 
reading  last  year's  books  -  why  do  they  need  new 
ones?  And  they  get  new  clothes  every  year. . . 

Libby:  Honey,  they  grow  every  year.  They  need  new 
clothes  and  shoes  -  sometimes  twice  a  year. 

Freeman;  My  point  exactly.  Why  do  we  feed  them  so 
much?  Is  that  really  necessary? 

Libby:  Freeman,  honey.  We  have  to  put  everything 
on  the  table.  Let's  talk  about  our  security  systems. 

We  have  multiple  kinds  of  locks  on  every  door  and 
window,  cameras  panning  all  sides  of  the  house 
(which  you  watch  remotely  through  the  Internet), 
and  locks  on  the  tool  shed  when  you  don't  even  have 
those  old  tools  any  more.  And  we  have  contracts  with 
tzvo  security  companies  to  watch  over  our  home. 

Freeman:  You  never  know  when  one  of  those  com¬ 
panies  might  disappear.  This  way  we  always  have 
backup.  You  can't  be  too  careful. 

Libby;  I  think  you  can  be  too  careful.  The  double 
fencing  around  the  yard,  with  guard  dogs  growling 
at  passers-by,  seems  to  cut  us  off  from  the  neighbors. 
It  all  makes  us  seem  unfriendly  somehow.  Why, 
the  neighbors  are  all  joining  together  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  watch  program,  but  you  didn't  want  to  join  up. 
Surely  that  might  have  helped  us  be  more  secure. 

Freeman:  If  you  want  something  done  right,  you've 
got  to  do  it  yourself.  Can't  depend  on  someone  else 
for  anything  so  critical  as  your  security. 


Libby:  Freeman,  let's  look  at  the  budget.  We're 
spending  more  than  half  of  our  take-home  pay  on  the 
security  hardware  and  systems. 


Freeman:  Oh,  don't  worry  about  that,  Libby.  I'm 
using  a  special  credit  card  for  those  purchases.  We 
don't  ever  have  to  pay  it  back. 

Libby  stares  Freeman  in  the  eyes. 

Freeman:  Well,  maybe  someday  we  will. 

Libby:  Your  special  credit  card  changes  our  whole 
debt  picture.  We  can't  borrow  for  a  car  to  replace  our 
clunker  because  we're  too  deeply  in  debt.  At  this  rate, 
we'll  probably  have  to  pay  that  debt  back  from  our 
retirement  income.  We  have  to  be  more  sensible  about 
our  spending. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  throw  the  doors  wide 
open,  but  surely  just  two  locks  on  every  door  and 
window  and  one  security  company  should  be  more 
than  enough  to  keep  us  secure.  The  money  we  would 
save  would  allow  us  to  outfit  the  children  for  school, 
fix  the  car,  and  pay  for  new  glasses  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  of  us.  We  could  even  pay  off  some  of  our 
debts,  and  save  for  our  retirement. 

Freeman:  OK,  1  take  your  point.  1  was  going  to  up¬ 
grade  the  locks  on  the  empty  tool  shed,  but  I'll  forego 
that.  Instead,  I'll  install  the  latest  in  camera  equip¬ 
ment,  because  that's  really  a  more  effective  technol- 

anyway.  (continued  on  page  6) 
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Security  (Continued  from  page  5) 

So  goes  the  saga  of  military  spending.  When  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  to 
consider  the  nation's  checkbook,  they  rarely  consider 
cutting  Pentagon  spending.  The  "austerity  measures" 
proposed  by  the  Pentagon  seldom  include  real  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  redundant  layers  of  weapons  and  secu¬ 
rity  services  maintained  by  the  nation's  trillion  dollar 
military  budget  (see  more  on  page  2).  Needs  that 
arise  in  other  parts  of  the  budget  -  child  nutrition, 
unemployment  insurance,  housing  assistance,  and 
job  creation  -  don't  have  the  "special  credit  card"  that 
Congress  provides  for  military  spending.  Congress 
requires  all  these  other  needs  to  fit  within  a  tighter 
budget,  while  it  continues  to  authorize  more  Penta¬ 
gon  spending. 

It's  time  to  re-think  military  spending,  starting  with 
insisting  on  transparency  and  efficiency,  and  then  ex¬ 
amining  alternate  ways  to  meet  global  security  needs 
and  re-evaluating  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  military  in 
the  world. 

FCNL's  Our  Nation's  Checkbook  campaign,  which 
urges  members  of  Congress  to  shift  money  from  the 
Pentagon  to  diplomacy,  green  jobs,  and  human  needs, 
is  doing  just  that.  In  Michigan,  more  than  230  local 
elected  officials,  religious  leaders,  community  groups, 
and  individuals  asked  their  senator  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  issue  in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  In 
Iowa,  our  organizer  personally  delivered  a  letter  from 
nearly  100  organizations  and  individuals  to  their 
senator  (see  box  below).  In  Pennsylvania,  community 
leaders  have  endorsed  a  letter  to  their  representative 
and  have  met  with  her  personally.  Find  out  what's 
happening  in  your  state  and  how  you  can  get  in¬ 
volved  at  www.fcnl.org/budget/checkbook  8 


BUILDING  ON  A.FIRM  FOUNDATION: 

FCNL's  2010  Annual  Meeting 


November  11-14 
Join  FCNL  in  Washington,  DC 

Come  participate  in  worship  and  discernment 
for  FCNL's  legislative  priorities  for  the  112th 
Congress  and  for  the  selection  of  FCNL's  next 
Executive  Secretary,  and  help  us  celebrate  Joe 
Volk's  service  to  FCNL. 

The  meeting  will  also  include  special  activities 
for  young  adults. 

Please  plan  to  stay  and  lobby  on  Monday,  No¬ 
vember  15  in  support  of  the  New  START  Treaty, 
which  is  an  important  step  forward  for  a  world 
free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Register  online  today  at 

www.fcnl.0rg/annualmeeting 

or  call  800-630-1330. 

Registration  rates  go  up  on  October  16. 

Don't  delay! 


Meet  a  Grassroots  Lobbyist:  Deborah  Fink,  Ames,  lA 

Deborah  Fink  is  working  to  cut  military  spending.  Deborah  is  a  volunteer  organizer 
for  FCNL's  Our  Nation's  Checkbook  campaign  in  Iowa.  Among  her  accomplishments: 
she  organized  and  personally  delivered  a  sign-on  letter  to  Iowa  Senator  Chuck 
Grassley  that  was  endorsed  by  almost  100  organizations  and  individuals,  including 
the  largest  union  in  the  state.  Senator  Grassley  has  since  agreed  to  ask  the  Chair  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  hold  hearings  to  consider  how  diplomacy,  environmental 
protection,  and  meeting  human  needs  are  part  of  "national  security"  -  a  key 
request  in  that  letter.  This  is  what  a  public  interest  lobbyist  looks  like! 
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Ending  Hunger  at  Home  and  Abroad 


Government  Action  (Continued  from  page  8) 

point.  Blinder  and  Zandi  assert,  when  the  economy 
began  to  pull  out  of  the  recession.  The  Congressio¬ 
nal  Budget  Office  estimates  that,  by  early  2010,  ARRA 
and  related  stimulus  programs  increased  the  number 
of  people  employed  by  between  1.2  and  2.8  million 
and  increased  GDP  by  between  1.7  percent  and  4.2 
percent. 

Though  the  stimulus  legislation  authorized  spend¬ 
ing  of  truly  huge  sums  of  money,  for  many  it  was  too 
little,  too  late.  Congress  found  it  especially  difficult 
to  agree  to  another  extension  of  unemployment  ben¬ 
efits  for  people  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  99  weeks.  The  depth  of  the  recession  was  hard 
to  see  from  Capitol  Hill. 


Not  every  government  effort  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  the  financial  crisis  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
Poverty,  including  child  poverty,  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  in  2008  and  2009.  Children  and  families  that 
had  never  been  hungry  before  have  now  had  that 
experience.  People  who  were  poor  even  before  the  re¬ 
cession  found  empty  food  banks  and  overrun  social 
service  agencies  as  the  "new  poor"  sought  help  with 
their  bewildering  situation. 

A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  foun¬ 
dered  in  Congress  under  the  weight  of  deficit  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Senate  eventually  approved  the  bill,  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  by  cutting  funds  from  another  anti-hunger 
program. 


Whether  or  not  the  rescue  packages  were  sufficient 
to  meet  the  continuing  needs  for  employment  and 
support.  Blinder  and  Zandi  conclude  that,  without 
them,  the  recession  would  still  be  deepening  well 
into  2011.  About  16.6  million  jobs  would  have  been 
lost  -  about  twice  as  many  as  have  actually  been  lost. 
They  estimated  that  the  unemployment  rate  would 
have  peaked  at  16.5  percent,  instead  of  just  below  10 
percent,  and  one  quarter  of  the  workforce  would  be 
underemployed.  The  budget  deficit  in  2010  would 
have  been  well  over  $2  trillion  and  would  have  stayed 
above  $2  trillion  through  2012.  In  short,  without  an 
aggressive  policy  response,  the  country  would  have 
entered  a  1930's-style  depression. 

Government  Spending  on  the  Military 
Didn't  Rescue  the  Economy 


The  Government  Can  Be 
an  Effective  Tool 

The  U.S.  economy  is  huge;  the  federal  government's 
role  in  the  economy  is  significant.  The  nation  has  the 
resources  to  solve  problems,  and  the  government  is 
often  an  effective  tool  to  do  that.  On  the  whole.  Con¬ 
gress  may  have  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected  on 
the  big-picture  rescue  of  the  economy,  and  we  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  even  be  able  to  talk  about  a  recovery 
yet  if  the  government  had  not  intervened. 

Still,  many  people  were  left  out  of  that  rescue  and  are 
still  unemployed  and  struggling.  Rather  than  advo¬ 
cating  less  government,  we  at  FCNL  see  that  govern¬ 
ment  still  has  a  large  and  positive  role  to  play  as  the 
economy  begins  to  rebuild.  S 


Almost  none  of  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  stimulus  package  were  directed  to  the  military. 
The  choice  to  invest  in  civilian  rather  than  military 
projects  was  not  accidental.  Congressional  staff  who 
fashioned  the  details  of  the  stimulus  package  knew 
that  military  spending  is  an  inefficient  way  to  create 
jobs  (See  "Life  After  Military  Spending"  on  page  3). 
The  nation  needed  immediate  jobs  and  an  immediate 
stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Still,  as  military  spending  continued  to  rise  during 
that  time,  members  of  Congress  resisted  any  loss  of 
jobs  from  their  district  or  state. 


J 


What  Will  Your  Legacy  Be? 


Politicians  speak  of  "leaving  a  legacy  on  national 
or  world  affairs."  You  can  create  your  own  legacy 
for  peace  and  justice,  by  naming  either  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  or  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  in  your  will. 


Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite  the 
future  work  and  witness  of  this  organization.  And 
bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  be¬ 
come  a  charitable  contribution  for  your  estate. 

For  more  information,  visit 

www.fcnl.org/plannedgiving 

S _ _ _ r 
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RiENDS  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 
245  Second  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5761 


Address  Service  Requested 


Nonprofit  Org 
U.S.  Postage 
PAID 

Permit  No.  870 
Lynchburg,  VA 


We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war. 

We  seek  a  society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all. 

We  seek  a  community  where  every  person’s  potential  may  be  fulfilled. 
We  seek  an  earth  restored. 
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What  Happens  If  Government  Doesn't  Act? 


The  federal  government  plays  a 
considerable  role  in  the  economy 
because  of  its  size  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  func¬ 
tions.  Political  leaders  are 
constantly  choosing  among 
the  government's  many  roles  - 
some  pushing  for  a  lighter  touch  and 
smaller  government,  some  support¬ 
ing  particular  roles  over  others. 

The  government's  lack  of  action  over 
several  decades  helped  create  the  conditions  for  our 
current  economic  state.  Yet,  over  the  past  two  years, 
the  government  has  played  an  important  role  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  rescue  and  stabilize  the  economy.  The 
response  by  Congress  and  the  administration  to  this 
crisis  demonstrates  some  of  the  important  functions 
that  government  serves  and  also  the  ways  that  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  serving  us  better. 

It  Could  Have  Been  Worse 

Princeton  economist  Alan  Blinder  and  Mark  Zandi, 
chief  economist  at  Moody's  Analytics,  reviewed  fed¬ 
eral  government  actions  in  an  August  2010  briefing 
paper  optimistically  titled,  "How  the  Great  Reces¬ 
sion  Was  Brought  to  an  End."  Though  today's  shaky 
economy  may  not  seem  so  robust  to  many  who  are 
still  without  jobs  or  who  have  lost  substantial  assets 
in  the  crash.  Blinder  and  Zandi  mark  a  path  for  the 
Great  Recession  that  turned  a  definite  corner  toward 


recovery  in  the  summer  of  2009.  They 
believe  that  a  "stunning  range  of  govern¬ 
ment  initiatives  . . .  probably  averted 
what  could  have  been  called  Great  De¬ 
pression  2.0."  These  ijWitiatives  included 
the  Troubled  Asset  Relief  Program 
(TARP),  which  addreS^d  the  mortgage 
crisis,  and  the  Ameri'ca^Recovery  and 
Reinvestment  Act  (ARRA),  which  was 
intended  to  create  jobs  and  encourage 
consumers  to  spend. 

The  government's  actions  were  taken 
to  prop  up  the  economy,  not  guarantee  the  security 
of  particular  corporations.  While  the  rescue  of  Wall 
Street  was  very  unpopular  with  the  public  -  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  extravagant  behavior  of  some 
corporate  executives  shortly  after  receiving  huge 
investments  of  taxpayer  dollars  -  these  economists 
state  that  the  initiatives  were  both  necessary  and 
effective.  TARP  "helped  to  restore  stability  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  system  and  break  the  freefall  in  housing  and 
auto  markets." 

Congress  passed  the  stimulus  package,  ARRA,  early 
in  2009.  By  the  time  ARRA  was  passed,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  already  at  8  percent  and  climb¬ 
ing,  and  the  U.S.  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  was 
falling  by  about  6  percent  a  year.  ARRA  benefits 
began  to  roll  out  almost  immediately  and  had  their 
greatest  impact  in  the  summer  of  2009.  That  was  the 

{continued  on  page  7) 


